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This is a very fertile and suggestive text. In the first place, 
Peter represents the Christians as “strangers and pilgrims,” and ad- 
monishes them to “abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the 
soul.” Surely, a subject well worth our consideration! We are 
strangers in a strange land. This earth is not our home; we are 
on our journey to our eternal home in a better world. Oh, therefore 
let us not cling to the filth and dross of this world’s riches and honors 
and pleasures, least of all to the sinful lusts of our flesh, but let us 
hie onward; let us set our hopes and desires on the pleasures and 
joys of our heavenly home with our Father above. 

Again the apostle admonishes the Christians in our text: “Sub- 
mit yourselves to every ordinance of man,” etc. Here, then, we find 
an important and a clear passage regarding civil authorities. Peter 
teaches that every ordinance of man, every class of government, 
whether monarchical or republican, is to be obeyed, that it is to be 
obeyed for the Lord’s sake, because God has instituted the civil gov- 
ernment for the purpose of preserving rule and order in the world, 
“for the punishment of evildoers and the praise of them that do well,” 
as Peter puts it, :. e., for the restriction and suppression of crime and 
the protection of law-abiding citizens. Also this is a subject well 
suitable for consideration in our times, where there is so much law- 
lessness and so much opposition to any orderly rule and form of 
government, in this time of socialism, anarchism, and rebellions! 

Furthermore we find in this epistle an admonition to the laboring 
classes: “Servants, be subject to your masters with fear,” ete. Ah, 
it would indeed be well if this apostolic exhortation were better im- 
pressed upon the minds of our laboring classes, and if they would 
act according to it better than they do. It is a sad fact, that nowa- 
days the order here laid down is often subverted, that the servants 
try to be lords, dictating to their employers what they will do and 
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how they will do it. Oh, how necessary, in this time of strikes and 
mobs, is the admonition of Peter: “Servants, be subject to your 
masters!” 

Besides various other admonitions and suggestions, which are 
only touched upon briefly, and which I shall therefore not enumerate, 
the text contains one more very important subject, which has not 
yet been mentioned. I mean the subject indicated in v. 12: “Hav- 
ing,” ete. And it is this subject of 


GOOD WORKS 


I desire to treat at some length to-day. I shall endeavor to show 
from the text, 


1. What good works are, and 
2. Why good works should be performed. 


il. 

This subject of good works, though it is of such vital importance, 
and ought therefore to be thoroughly understood by every Christian, 
yet, as a matter of fact, is only too often misunderstood and mis- 
represented. Not only have many false and dangerous doctrines been 
taught concerning this subject in denominations outside of ours, but 
even in our church there are many Christians that entertain alto- 
gether wrong notions and ideas about it. 

In order to understand, in the first place, what good works are, 
it is certainly most important to know what kinds of works Peter 
here designates as such. And we do not need to search very deep to 
find this. He says at the beginning of the verse in which he speaks 
of good works: “Having your conversation honest among the Gen- 
tiles.” It is to the whole “conversation,” the entire life, then, that 
Peter has reference when he speaks of good works. The whole con- 
versation of a Christian should be composed of good works. And this 
he makes still plainer by mentioning several ways in which they 
should perform good works. For immediately after, and in the same 
connection, he proceeds: “Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man,” etc. He evidently means to say: That is such a way of silen- 
cing your enemies, who speak evil of you, by good works, if you are 
subject to the civil government, because you are so often represented 
as rebels, enemies of the state. After this Peter once more impresses 
upon the Christians their duty, “that with welldoing they may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men,” and to that he appends, 
among others, the admonition that “servants submit themselves to 
their masters.” This implies, of course, masters and, in short, every 
profession and walk of life. We see, Peter here enumerates as good 
works those external acts and performances that make up a man’s 
daily life, the obedience to the laws of the state and the performance 
of the duties of our calling and profession. 
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This teaches us an important lesson. We are so apt to look upon 
these external matters as being self-evident, and therefore do not con- 
sider them as anything by which God is served. As a rule, we are 
inclined to consider only such things, as, for instance, prayer, going 
to church, giving alms or giving to the church, good works. Now, of 
course, these, too, are really and truly good works, if coming from 
the right source, but they are not by any means the only ones that 
belong here. Nay, all the works and actions of our everyday life, if 
done in the right spirit, are also good works with which God is well 
pleased and which He demands of His Christians. Thus, for in- 
stance, to speak with Luther, if the farmer plows the fields, if a 
mother washes and dresses her children, if the servant-girl sweeps 
the house, if the hired man tends the horses and cattle, they are doing 
good works which are precious in the sight of God. O my friends, 
let us ever bear this well in mind, for that will be a constant in- 
eitement to be diligent and faithful in the performance of the duties 
that God has assigned to us, though they be ever so little and insig- 
nificant. 

It is also evident from the text why these things, if issuing from 
the right source and performed by the right class of people, are good 
works. Peter says that Christians should submit themselves to every 
ordinance of man “for the Lord’s sake.” Again he says that it “is 
the will of God that with welldoing they may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men,” that, if a man suffers evil for good, “it 
is acceptable with God.” Mark it, my hearers: it is God’s will, it 
is acceptable with Him, if we are diligent and faithful in the per- 
formance of our duties, that we should obey the laws of our state, 
in short, that our whole conversation or life be honest and honorable 
before man, also before the worldlings, and it is for this reason that 
all these little deeds which make up our everyday life are good deeds, 
for God wants us to do them. 

From this we learn another important lesson in regard to this 
subject: Good works are only those things that are done in accordance 
with, and in obedience to, God’s will. God’s will we find expressed in 
His Law. There He tells us what we should do and what we should 
leave undone. Only God can say what is good and what is evil, for 
He is the supreme Ruler and Judge of mankind. This ought to be 
plain enough and thoroughly understood by every one. Yet it is so 
often lost sight of. Consider, for instance, what a gigantic system 
of human rules and observances have been built up in the Roman 
Catholic Church. All their fastings and ceremonies, their cloisters 
and convents, what are they but inventions and ordinances of man, 
in addition, and frequently in direct opposition, to God’s command- 
ments? And yet the poor deluded people imagine they are doing good 
works by observing these commandments of the church. Nor are 
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they the only ones. Among the other churches, too, there are many 
who imagine that it is a good work to refrain from work and from 
any kind of amusement on Sunday, or on the Sabbath, or to wholly 
abstain from the use of liquor, or observe many like inventions of 
man. And, my friends, let us watch ourselves, too, lest perchance we 
try to serve God by any self-invented observances, lest we, too, belong 
to those of whom our Lord says: “In vain do they worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.” 

For any work to be a good work it is furthermore necessary that 
the right class of people do it. What persons alone can perform good 
works we can also gather from our text, although it is not as directly 
expressed there as were the foregoing points. Peter is writing this 
epistle to Christians. As such he addresses them throughout. He 
calls them “dearly beloved” at the beginning of our text. And he also 
makes a distinction, right in this context, where he speaks of good 
works, between them and the Gentiles or heathen, telling them that 
they, the Christians, should have an honest conversation among the 
Gentiles and convince the latter by their good works. It is apparent 
that Peter only speaks of Christians as performing good works. And 
the same is the case throughout the whole New Testament: only 
Christians are spoken of as doing good works, and only they are 
admonished to do them. “Let your light so shine,” ete., says our 
Lord Himself to His disciples. “We,” 7. e., the Christians, “are His 
workmanship,” ete., says Paul. 

Why is it that only Christians can do good works? Peter says: 
“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man,” and we may say 
with the same right: Do everything you do “for the Lord’s sake.” 
An action is good only when it is done for the Lord’s sake, when, 
as Luther says in his explanation of all the commandments, we do 
everything because we fear and love God. But in whose heart is there 
true fear and love of God? Only in the heart of the Christian. Only 
he can fear and love God in the right way, for his heart has been 
renewed by the working of the Holy Spirit. By His operation true 
faith, by which he grasps the merits of Christ and trusts in God as 
his dear Father, has been wrought there, and it is by this faith that 
he can now love God and do whatever he may be doing for the Lord’s 
‚sake. Therefore Paul plainly says: “Whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.” And Christ says: “Without me ye can do nothing,” 7. e., 
nothing good. He must work all good in our hearts by the power of 
His Spirit. It is for this reason that only Christians can do good 
works, that, in fact, everything they do is good as long as it is not 
sinful, because it proceeds from a heart in which there is living faith, 
because they do it for the Lord’s sake. And again, it is impossible 
for disbelievers to do anything that is good in the sight of God, 
because all that they do is done without faith, for it flows from an 
evil source, from a heart poisoned by sin and dominated by it. And 
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if they do something that appears to be good, if they give alms, for 
instance, or perform other works of charity, it is sinful, though men 
may praise them. 

Let me say in passing that also the good works of Christians are 
imperfect, that they are always tainted by the sinful infirmities of 
the flesh. Every Christian must confess with the prophet that “all 
our righteousnesses,” 7. e., our good works, our works of righteousness, 
“are as filthy rags,” 7. e., they are soiled by the filth of sin. But in 
spite of this imperfection the good works of Christians are pleasing 
to God, because He is pleased with their person, and because He 
knows that they are prompted in their actions by love towards Him. 
(Example of mother.) And then, too, their imperfections are cov- 
ered with the robe of Christ’s perfect righteousness appropriated 
by faith. 


9 

The reason why good works are necessary and should be per- 
formed by Christians is also plainly set forth in the text. We have 
already had recourse to the phrases in which the apostle admonishes 
the Christians to do good works “for the Lord’s sake,” because this 
“is the will of God,” because this is “acceptable with God.” These 
expressions teach us that only that can be considered a good work 
which is done in harmony with God’s will. But they show us, at the 
same time, the reason why we should do good works, and that reason 
is, because the Lord wills it and commands it. In our text we find 
a command or exhortation to do good works. And this is not the only 
passage. Our Lord Himself admonishes us: “Let your light,” ete. 
And Paul writes: “We are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, which God hath before ordained that we should walk 
in them.” These are only a few of the great number of passages in 
the New Testament which enjoin upon Christians the duty of per- 
forming good works. Now this certainly ought to be a powerful 
incentive for every Christian to strive after good works. For which 
Christian could and would willfully disregard the will and command 
of God? Why, he would have to cease being a Christian before doing 
that! A true Christian always says with Samuel: “Speak, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth.” He is ever ready to hear the Lord’s will and 
to act according to it. 

Now this ought to’ be reason enough for every Christian to per- 
form good works, even though he knew nothing of their purpose and 
could see no benefit that comes from them. So much the greater, 
therefore, ought to be our zeal in performing them, as we know, 
furthermore, what a glorious aim good works have. Peter tells us 
this in the text, when he says: “That they, the Gentiles, may by your 
good works, which they shall behold, glorify God in the day of 
visitation.” Hence the principal aim and object of Christians in 
performing good works ought to be the glory of God. That is the 
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ultimate purpose of everything that exists, to glorify God. Heaven 
and earth, sun, moon, and stars, the Psalmist tells us, glorify God and 
praise Him. That was what they were created for. And so also 
man, the crown of creation, was made to glorify God, and therefore 
every Christian should consider it the first and highest aim of his 
life to glorify and praise God by all that he does. Thus also their 
good works, therefore, are done for the glory of God. In fact, they 
do everything for His praise, even their eating and drinking, their 
resting and sleeping, according to the admonition of St. Paul: 
“Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God.” All they do directly flows from their gratitude 
towards God, gratitude for the innumerable blessings and benefits 
which they daily receive from Him. Their every deed is done for 
the purpose of praising and thanking Him. And it is furthermore 
their aim by their good works to lead others to glorify God, to bring 
unbelievers to acknowledge the truth of the Bible and the Christian 
religion, so that they, too, may learn to praise and glorify God with 
them. Christians exclude all ambition and hankering after their own 
honor from their heart. They do not wish to be praised for their 
good deeds of charity, etc., by others; nay, though their flesh hankers 
after this, they constantly fight against this sinful desire. They pray 
with the Psalmist: “Not unto us, O-Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name give glory!” 

Next to the glory of God, the welfare and salvation of our fellow- 
man ought to be the aim and object of our good works. Peter tells 
the Christians that they should lead an honest conversation among the 
Gentiles, so that, by seeing their good works, the heathen might be 
led to glorify God in the day of visitation, 2. e., when God shall visit 
them by working faith in their heart through the power of the Gospel. 
Ah, the good works of Christians are indeed a powerful factor in con- 
vineing men of the truth of the Christian religion. Unbelievers 
keenly observe the life of Christians, and if they can detect flaws, 
it will harden them in their enmity against Christ. Woe to that 
Christian, therefore, who is negligent in his life and dealings! On 
the other hand, if Christians are ever mindful of their words and 
actions, if by their life they confess their religion and bear witness 
of the Spirit that dwells in them, this may easily become the means of 
breaking the hard crust of disbelief in the bosom of some worldling; 
it may set him to thinking and thus, in a certain measure, prepare 
his heart for the reception of the Gospel and the working of the Holy 
Spirit. It may not be superfluous to add here that also the bodily 
welfare of our neighbor is a purpose for which we should do good 
works, for instance, by works of charity, by giving alms, lending and 
helping him in any other way that may suggest itself. 

These are the main purposes and reasons for which we should 
perform good works. Now although it is not directly expressed in the 
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text, yet we may infer from the words addressed to us what must not 
be the object of our good works. We are not to do them for the pur- 
pose of meriting salvation. In the first place, this would be impossible. 
For even our best works are imperfect and tainted by sin. And even 
if they were perfect, what a folly it would be to imagine that by our 
few paltry deeds we could counterbalance the possession of endless, 
unspeakable glory in heaven! But glory be to God: it is not neces- 
sary! Heaven is ours long ago. Christ bought it for us. We only 
need to accept it by faith. “Therefore we conclude,” ete. “By grace 
are ye saved,” ete. “Not by works of righteousness,” etc. What a 
dreadful, blasphemous doctrine is that of the Roman Catholic Church! 
GI 


a 


Sermon on Eph. 6, 4. 


(Preached during the sessions of the Southeastern Conference in Trinity 
Church, Koiner’s Store, Va., and published by request.) 


When I say that the right and the wrong in matters of religion 
must be learned from the revelation of God, I feel that I am making 
a statement whose truth is well known to every one of you. I feel 
that a congregation which has enjoyed the blessings of the Christian 
ministry knows full well that the Bible is the only original source to 
which a man may go to learn: those things which God wants him to 
do, or those things which God does not want him to do. 

Many of the truths and precepts contained in Scripture are re- 
peated again and again from Genesis to Revelation. Therefore I have 
good authority for it if the remarks which I shall make to-day shall 
bring you nothing new, but only repeat things which you already know 
and have known. My subject is, 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


There are two questions which I wish to answer: 


1. What is a Christian education? 
2. What is the best way to get a Christian education? 


i 


Some parents seem to think that Christianity is respectable 
citizenship. That is, some parents seem to think that they have 
given their children a Christian education when they have raised 
them to tell the truth, to pay their honest debts, to be fair and square 
in their dealings with their fellow-men, to be obedient to their parents, 
to be chaste in their lives, to be able to read and write and make a 
living for themselves. 

I am not going to say anything against training a boy or a girl 
to be honest and true and pure and truthful, for we need more such 
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boys and girls, such men and women. We need them; the country 
needs them; the world needs them. The land to-day is groaning 
under the curse of the liar, and the thief, and the murderer, and the 
harlot, and the drunkard, and the like. So, I repeat it, I am not 
going to say one word against that parent who tries to raise his son 
and his daughter to be something better than such blights on the 
body of society. But I am going to say that the man who has raised 
his children to be honest, and truthful, and chaste, and obedient, and 
the like, if that is all that he has done for them, has not given them 
a Christian education. Why do I say so? Because the Bible says so. 
Where does the Bible say so? Right here in our text. “And ye 
fathers . . . admonition of the Lord.” 

“Admonition of the Lord” —that means: Bring them up with 
warnings which come from the Lord; that rests upon the fact that 
there is a Lord; that feels that men must obey that Lord, that men 
must do things because the Lord wants them done; that men must 
leave things undone because the Lord wants them left undone. Chil- 
dren must be taught to remember that there is a Lord whose eyes 
are upon them, and who sees and takes note of all that they think, 
say, and do. 

“Nurture of the Lord”—that means: Bring up your child so 
that you strengthen its soul with the bread and meat, so to say, which 
comes from the Lord, which the Lord has prepared for the strength- 
ening of the child’s soul. This meat and bread of the Lord are the 
Word of God and the sacraments. In other words, you parents must 
bring your children to a knowledge of Jesus Christ, and faith in 
Him, by means of the Word of God and the sacraments. In a word, 
the child must be taught to look for, and to take hold of, salvation 
alone through the ways and means whereby God has ordained that a 
sinner shall be saved. 

But to train a child to be a good citizen, and then stop there, 
is not necessarily saying anything to it about the Lord. You may 
teach your child to tell the truth because you are persuaded that men 
will have little respect for a liar; you may teach your child to pay. 
his debts because “honesty is the best policy;” you may teach your 
child to be chaste because men of respect will not associate with 
persons of fallen morals; you may teach your child to be industrious 
because by industry it can build for itself a more comfortable home 
in later life. To look at it from another view-point, you may teach 
your child to be a good citizen by teaching it to do those things 
only which will meet with the approval of the best men. Would I 
make money, or lose money? Would I gain, or lose, social standing 
and position? — these are questions which the child trained to be a 
good citizen, and nothing higher, would soon learn to ask itself. 

But, my friends, that is not bringing up a child in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. That is bringing it up in the nurture 
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and admonition of men and money, perhaps, but it is not bringing 
it up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. If that were 
bringing it up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, then 
the Chinaman who bows to the image of Buddah and knows not the 
Lord could bring up his children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, for even he could tell his children to tell the truth because 
all men hate a liar, to pay their debts because “honesty is the best 
policy,” and the like. Yes, even an infidel of the rankest sort, who 
knows there is a God, but knows it only to blaspheme, could bring 
up his children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, if merely 
to raise them to be honest, and truthful, and chaste, and respectable, 
and the like, were all that it takes to bring up a child in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. 

But it takes more than that to bring children up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. You parents have to do more for your 
children than merely to make good citizens of them. It is your duty 
to implant into their tender hearts the early impressions of an al- 
mighty God, together with His righteous commands and promises, 
and plant them there so that they shall never be lost. You parents 
are not merely to stand and point your children to the desirability of 
respectable citizenship of the United States or of any other country 
upon this perishing earth, but you must point them to a greater thing 
to be desired—to the eternal desirability of being an acceptable 
citizen in the commonwealth of our Father in heaven. — You parents 
are not merely to fill your children’s hearts and minds with the laws 
and principles of action which will enable them to live in a home of 
comfort and plenty for a few fleeting years here below, and then 
cross your hands and rest with comforting assurance that you have 
done for your children all that you owe to them. You have not done 
so; you owe them something more — you owe it to them to fill their 
hearts and minds with the truths and principles of action which will 
enable them to live in a home not built with hands, eternal in the 
skies. — You parents are not entrusted with the care of your little 
ones in order that you may teach them that all of life is to live, 
to eat, and to drink, and to be merry; you are to teach them to 
understand that all of life is to do the will of a loving God, and 
to look for salvation in the blood of the crucified Redeemer. — You 
parents are not here to believe that your children are like the cow 
and the horse in your barn, or the dog in the kennel, towards whom 
you have done your duty when you have given them food and shelter ; 
you are here to believe, and to make your children believe, that they 
are the noblest of God’s creation; that they have a soul to save, a 
God to glorify. — You parents are not here to teach your children to 
live for themselves; you are here to teach them to live for the Lord 
that bought them, that they are to be willing to give their lives for 
Him as He was willing to give His life for them. — You parents are 
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not here to teach your children to believe that they may expect to 
enter heaven upon the merits of the good which they have done when 
they were good to themselves and to other men, and because of the 
wickedness which they did not do; you are here to teach them that 
it is their duty to do all that God asks them to do, and still to bow 
their unworthy heads and pray: “God be merciful to me, a poor 
sinful being!” That is the duty which God has laid upon you, and 
when weighed in the balance, you will be found wanting, if you have 
done anything less for your children. 


2. 

But what is the best way in which to perform this duty? Buy a 
Bible, and then let it lie on a table somewhere neglected and unused, 
while you talk to your children about how to fatten horses and cattle; 
about how to raise wheat and corn; about how to invest money and 
accumulate money; about politics; about murders, and thefts, and 
suicides? Is it to live in the neighborhood of some church which 
you seldom ever think it necessary for you to attend or to teach your 
children that it is necessary for them to attend? Is it, even, to attend 
that church in some cold, dead, careless, thoughtless kind of way, 
and let your children see that that is the way in which you wor- 
ship God? 

But why ask questions? Hear how God instructed the people of 
the Old Testament to discharge their duty towards their children: 
Deut. 11, 19; 6, 6. These passages say that parents should have their 
hearts full of the wonderful things which the Lord has done for the 
children of men, and that they should talk of these things to their 
children. Let God be in the talk, the songs, the happiness, the sor- 
rows of the home—in a word, let God be in all the thoughts and 
actions of the home. Let the children hear, see, feel, breathe Chris- 
tianity in the very atmosphere of the home. Let the children see 
you read your Bible, and teach them to read theirs; let them see 
you pray, and teach them to pray; let them see you go to church, 
and teach them to go too. Surround them, and inspire them, and 
permeate them with Christianity. 

And do not wait until the child is twenty-one! “Train them up!” 
Do not wait till they are grown, and then try to train them! Begin 
before the child can begin. Talk to it before it can talk to you! 
Let it see you with your Bible; let it hear you pray; let it see and 
feel you exercising the disposition of the Christian. Later, tell it 
Bible-stories; tell it of the little Babe born at Bethlehem, of the 
death of the Man of sorrows on the cruel cross. It will open its 
eyes and mouth as you tell, and ask you for more. Tell it more— 
it is learning while observing you and listening to you. When it 
learns to read, give it a Bible of its own. It is the best investment 
you ever made. It may be the purchase money of an immortal soul, 
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and that soul the soul of your own child. Then get it the next best 
book— the Catechism. Then let some good Christian papers come 
into your home. And that is another thing for which a man who 
wants to raise his children right ought not to begrudge one cent. 
If you do not give your children something good to read, they are 
going to read something bad. The best way to keep weeds out of 
the field is to sow good seed. Sow wheat, and there will be no weeds 
till the wheat comes off. Give your children good books and good 
papers, and they will be less inclined to read trash. They will learn 
to want something good, and clean, and pure. There cannot be too 
many of these good things. Let the Bible be there; let the Catechism 
be there; let the Witness come; let the Guide come—and see that 
they are read! 

That is Christian education in the home, and Christian education 
needs to be carried on in the home. There is where the text puts the 
burden — right in the home! “Ye fathers” —not: ye neighbors, ye 
sheriffs, ye fellow church-members — “ye fathers!” 

But if I were to close this part of my discourse to-day without 
mentioning one more paramount agency in Christian education, I 
feel that I should not have done my duty. That agency is the 
parochial school. 

But some one asks: Does not your text put the burden of Chris- 
tian education on the fathers in the home? It does. The parochial 
school must not be used as a balm to give ease to a guilty conscience. 
Parents must not forget that teachers in a parochial school are, in 
the main, discharging the duty which God has laid at the doors of 
those parents. If God had not said that parents should bring up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, there would be 
no reason for a parochial school or a parochial school teacher through- 
out the length and breadth of Christendom. A conscientious father 
reasons thus: God wants me to raise my child right. To do this 
requires time. I am so busy; I have to make a living. Then it 
also requires ability to teach. There are others, perhaps, who are 
better qualified than I am. It furthermore requires knowledge of 
the doctrines —I am forgetful. There are others, perhaps, who are 
better qualified to teach than I am. God wants me to give my 
children a Christian education. But He does not forbid me to get 
some one else to do it for me. He lays the duty on me to do it, 
or provide that it be done. I will be one of a number of people who 
will call a man to devote all of his time to the work of implanting 
Christian principles in the heart of my boys and girls. You may 
call this man a parochial school teacher, or what you may, I know 
that God wants me to raise my children right, and I am going to 
do all that I can to raise mine that way. 

But some one suggests, Suppose a man teaches his children at 
home all he can, sends them to Sunday-school all he can, then has 
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them catechized as much as possible, would that not do? I answer: 
Yes, that would do. If there were nothing else that could be done, 
that would have to do. There are many instances in which it has 
done. There are noble Christian men and women in the world to-day, 
and there have been others, who have never seen the inside of a 
parochial school. Likewise there are Christian men and women in 
the world who never saw the inside of a Christian home, as they 
grew up, unless they visited somewhere. Still that does not prove 
that it is wise to try to raise boys and girls outside of Christian 
homes. Nor does the fact that some have become good Christian 
men and women without the benefit of the parochial school prove that 
it is wise to try to raise children without the parochial school. It is 
not a question of whether, in some cases, it would do. The question 
is, What is the best? 

Sunday-schools are good in their way. But what is one hour in 
a week worth when it comes to teaching the precious truths of our 
Christian religion? I said an hour a week — I ought to have said 
half an hour a week, for that is about all the time that is used in 
teaching in the Sunday-school. The opening and closing exercises 
take up the rest of the time. Suppose you wanted your boy to learn 
arithmetic, would you send him to school one hour in the week, and 
then think that he was learning it? Is religion more easily learned 
than arithmetic, or is it of less importance? Is the dollar gained by 
mathematical training rather to be chosen than the soul’s salvation 
gained through Christian education? 

As to the teaching in the home, — it ought not to be so, but you 
know that it is, — very little of it is done. Man has subverted the 
truth of the Master, and we seek first “these things,” and hope that 
the kingdom of heaven shall be added unto us! It is sad, but it is 
true— we are still looking into the mines, and the rivers, and the 
forests, and the fields for gold, and there is neither time, place, nor 
opportunity in the economy of the home to ground, settle, and stab- 
lish our children in the knowledge and love of their God. The colt 
must be fed, the corn must be cultivated, the store must be open, the 
wheels of commerce must move, but the children’s souls, like dogs, 
must be fed with the crumbs which fall from Mammon’s table. With 
these few crumbs which fall from the feast-revel at the Money-god’s 
table, and those other precious few truths sandwiched in in the 
Sunday-school at the rate of half or three-quarters of an hour a week, 
filled out as best we can with a few months of instruction at cate- 
chizing, are our children ready to go forth to meet the onslaughts 
of the devil and the wild temptations of a corrupt and corrupting 
world? When we have done this much, can we parents look at the 
life of a fallen son or daughter and silence the voice of conscience 
by saying that we have done all that we could do if we have never 
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given that son or daughter the benefits of a Christian parochial 
school? If it be so, could we hide our faces in shame at the life of 
a fallen daughter, and hold up clean hands before the throne of an 
all-wise God if we have failed to put that daughter under the up- 
lifting influence of the Word of God taught in the Christian paro- 
chial school? Can we see our children leaving the doctrines of their 
father, of their church, and of their God, and taking up with the 
seductive doctrines of devils and men, and feel that it would not 
have been so if they had been made strong in the faith of their God 
in a Christian parochial school? 

But parochial school days are over, and college comes next. 
Over there stands the worldly college. It has its thousands, perhaps 
millions of endowment, and its sons and daughters rise up all over 
the land to call it blessed. Men of reputed master minds sit in the 
professors’ chairs, and, as those having authority, parade the latest 
learning in the latest style. Its proud prayer is: Lord, I thank 
Thee that I am not as other colleges are! — Yonder is the Christian 
college. It has no thousands, perhaps almost no dollars. It humbly 
casts its mite into the Lord’s treasury of knowledge, and sounds no 
trumpet before it as it does so. It has the fear of the Lord, which 


. is the beginning of wisdom, and its desire is to make others wise unto 


life everlasting. 

Where are you going to send that boy? Are you going to send 
him to the worldly college? Do you want to put him in the hands 
of men who have no interest in his soul’s salvation? Do you want 
to run the risk of having him taught that there is no God? Do you 
want his destiny determined by men who will tell him that the Bible 
is not true; that religion is out of date; that science is modern; 
that trust in God is superstition; that men of learning nowadays 
do not believe in prayer, and Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper? In 
short, do you want your boy to go away to school, and come back to 
you with his trust in Jesus destroyed, to laugh at you and your church 
and your God, without faith and without God in the world? Do you 
want to run the risk of having that thing to happen ? 

There is a way to avoid it all—send him to the Christian 
college! There his faith will not be overthrown, but made stronger. 
There he will not be told that the Bible is not true, but he will be 
taught that it is the Word of God, a lamp upon the dark path that 
leads to happiness and to God. He will not come home without faith, 
without hope, without heaven; he will come home stronger in the 
knowledge of Jesus, firmer in the hope of a blessed life in the world 
beyond, a settled joy to his father’s heart, a covenanted child of God. 

God give us Christian homes, Christian Sunday-schools, Chris- 
tian catechizing! But besides all these, God give us Christian paro- 
chial schools and Christian colleges! Amen. ©. O._SMITH. 
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Sermon Outline for Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
JAMES 2, 22—27. 


In countries where the Christian religion has become established, 
a peculiar spectacle is witnessed every Sunday. Far and near bells 
are ringing, and the streets on which a peculiar Sabbath quiet was 
reigning soon become alive with men, women, and children wending 
their way to church. It is a sight to cheer the heart of any lover 
of God, despite the fact that those who are going to church are out- 
numbered by those who do not go; in spite, too, of the fact that not 
all the churches to which people go are worth attending. For many 
thousands among the church-goers are bent on a truly holy pursuit, 
and they are served by truly holy men who are leading them to God. 

On Monday and the following days the scene changes, in part, 
of necessity. Men must pray; but they must also work. God has 
said: “Six days shalt thou labor.” But the influence of men’s activity 
on Sunday ought to be felt in their actions from Monday to Saturday. 
Men cannot consistently be one thing twenty-four hours of the week 
and something else the next one hundred and forty-four hours. 

Still, that is exactly what many men who go to church are doing, 
not consistently, indeed, but, nevertheless, in a strange delusion that 
they are right both on Sunday and on Monday and Tuesday, ete. 

If we can prove to these people that they have not been right in 
the working days of the week, do we, at the same time, prove that 
there was probably something wrong with what they were doing on 
Sunday? We do. The argument is contained in our text. There is 
one withering sentence in this text that consumes all religiousness 
of a certain kind like so much stubble. Let us place this sentence 
prominently before us, and with the aid of the Holy Spirit ponder it. 
It is this: 

“THIS MAN’S RELIGION IS VAIN!” 


1. 

Our first inquiry, after hearing the startling declaration of 
James, is, Who is this man? 

v. 22. He is a hearer of God’s Word. This part is good. When 
this man goes to church, opens his ears, and listens attentively 
throughout the entire sermon, he does what God wants him to do. 
Considering what he hears from a true servant of God, he is also a 
highly favored person. For “many prophets and kings,” ete. 

But he is a “hearer only.” This part is bad. If this man were 
going to an entertainment, a lecture, a musical performance, or an 
organ recital, to be a hearer only would be sufficient. He would come 
to feast his artistic taste, to cultivate his aesthetic sense, to while 
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away a pleasant hour listening to literary or sound productions, and 
beyond this neither he nor those entertaining him would have any 
more serious intentions. At church, however, “hearing” is a most 
serious occupation; for it is God’s way of making men do what He 
wants done. He wants service, for He is the Lord, and we His 
servants. Going to church is one kind of service, but it is not all. 
If this service is entered into with the proper spirit, it must result 
in making out of the hearer a doer. And if it does not thus result, 
“this man’s religion is vain;” “he deceiveth his own self.” 

“Very many hearers of the Gospel are not sufficiently upon their 
guard against the dreadful danger of being ‘hearers only.” Some, 
when the service is over, seldom think of anything but going home. 
Others will pass a remark about the sermon, and then dismiss the 
subject finally from their thoughts. A few will express more de- 
liberately the pleasure with which they listened to the discourse; 
but perhaps even these are satisfied merely with having enjoyed it. 
The purpose of preaching, however, is not that the people may be 
‘very much pleased,’ but that they may be profited, edified, and 
inspired to live an upright, generous, godly life. The highest praise 
that can be bestowed upon a Christian minister is not to tell him 
how much his preaching is enjoyed on Sabbaths, but to let him see 
how well it is being translated into the life on the other days of the 
week. ... The work of the pulpit is to promote the doing of the 
Word of God in the everyday lives of men. Those people, therefore, 
are the victims of a miserable self-deception who regard ‘hearing’ 
as the sum of Christian duty. Such persons have no idea of the 
nature of true piety. Their profession is nothing better than an 
empty form. They may be strictly orthodox in doctrine and evan- 
gelical in sentiment, but what does this profit if their church-going 
carries with it no power to direct their daily lives in the ways of 
holiness?... The ‘hearer only’ is on the road to final spiritual ruin.” 


2. 

We inquire, secondly, Does this man in some way or other reveal 
himself ? 

vv. 23—25. James illustrates his teaching by introducing two 
men, both looking into a mirror. The mirror is “the perfect law of 
liberty,” 7. e., the holy Gospel of Christ, with its priceless message 
of pardon and peace, which stills the accusing conscience, begets love 
of God and God’s will, and quickens every power of mind and body 
into God-pleasing action. 

The one person “beholdeth himself,” — he casts a passing, cursory, 
careless glance at the image which the sermon conjures up before 
him. He recognizes his likeness, — and is satisfied. The other person 
“looketh into the perfect law,” ete. There is a serious, eager, anxious 
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gaze in this man’s case. The soul is roused to keenest interest, and 


wants to penetrate to its lowest depths “the perfect law of liberty.” 


The one person “goeth his way;” what he saw in the sermon 


made no very deep impression, did not interest him very much, and 


whatever fleeting thoughts it did elicit he is glad enough to dismiss 
with the sound of the Amen. The other person “continueth therein,” 
viz., looking into the perfect law of liberty. His eye was arrested, 
now it becomes riveted upon the sight in the mirror. Steadily, per- 
sistently, unweariedly he gazes at it, until it sinks into his soul and 
becomes imbedded in his inmost thought. 
The one person “straightway forgetteth what manner of man 
he was.” He had seen many things that should have caused him 
great concern, but he dismisses them quickly for that very reason, 
just as one will drop his eyes when something unpleasant is obtruded. 
The other man is “not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work.” 
His purpose in hearing was sincere from the start: he wished to 
know God truly and himself thoroughly; he yearned to be told just 
what God thinks of him and wants of him; and he goes away with a 
profound satisfaction to “reduce to practice what he hears.” He is 
“blessed in his deed,” in his very hearing of the Word, while the 
other will be the more grievously cursed because he heard, but did not. 


3. 


We inquire, lastly, By what tests can I ascertain whether I am 
this man whose religion is vain? 

vv. 26. 27. These concluding verses generalize (“any man”) the 
apostle’s teaching. A personal application to be made by everybody 
who has heard him is what the apostle desires. 

Any hearer who is scrupulous about his way of hearing God’s 
Word might convince himself that Christianity is all practice, — 
doing, doing, doing,—if he would note down after every sermon 
what practices of which he feels himself guilty were condemned, and 
what practices with which he could not credit himself were recom- 
mended in the sermon. Try it; you will meet with wonderful 
surprises. 

The apostle suggests only three tests: bridling the tongue, 
visiting the fatherless and widows, keeping oneself unspotted from 
the world. What is your record on either the whole or a part of 
this score? What of the other duties not particularly mentioned here? 

To us the sacred Word apply 

With sovereign power and energy; 
And may we, in Thy faith and fear, 
Reduce to practice what we hear. 
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